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THE ANNUAL MEETING OI] 


PHE CORPORATION 
Tut annual meeting of the ¢ 


Orpor: tion 


of The Metropolitan Museum of Art is th 
one opportunity during the vear for the 
Fellows of the Museum as a body to learn 
by word of mouth from the officers and 
statf of the Museum of past accomplish- 
ment, present problems, and future hopes, 


and as such it is hoped that a large num- 
ber of the loval friends of the Museum will 
attend the fifty-third annual meeting. 
which will be held in the Board Room on 
Mond 1\ 


O cloc k. 


afternoon, January 15, at 4 


A report of the transactions for the vear 


AND NotI S 





1922 will be presented and addresses y 
the President, Robert W, d 


others \fterward tea W 


be made by 


Forest, and 


IHE GENIUS OF 


AR] 


ROYAL ( 


AMERICAN 


LECTURES BY ORTISSOZ 


by ILOWING the Arthur 
in the Sunday afternoon course 
SIX consecutive Sundays will be devoted t 
lectures upon The Genius of American Ar 
by the distinguished 
Royal Cortissoz, 
knowledgt 


lectures 


and lecturer 
whose interest in and 


Writer 


t the stor 


of our national art 


from its beginnings through. its develop. 


ment to the present day render him pecu- 
o become both historian and 
| nese le N 


uary 26, at 4 P.M., 


| he 


larly fitted 


tures will begin on Jan- 


and will take up 


forefathers, The 
Som 


Individuality 


14 


Types of 
Ph 


Conc lusions 


Emergence « 


European Influences 


School. and 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS O} 


LITHOGRAPHY 
()N the first ol 


opened in the Print 


there will bi 
exhibi- 
\rtisti 


ion of th 


Februar 
Galleries an 
Hundred Years Ol 


from. the 


One 


Lithography invent 


process to the end of the 


nineteenth cen- 


turv. To Daumier, as the most. prolifi 
| 


and artistically the most important « 
lithographers, will be given the plac 

honor, one of the galleries being devoted 
entirely to his work. In order that h 
lithographs may the better be seen in rela 


s work, the same gal 


tion to the rest of hi 
lery will contain a number of typical pic- 
tures from his hand in other 
Most of the items to be exhibited are the 


property of the Museum, but a number of 


very important ones from private collec- 


tions will be shown. It is expected that the 
exhibition will run through the winter and 
early spring months. 
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THE MUSEUM’S EGYPTIAN EX- 
PEDITION AT THE TOMB 
OF TUTANKHAMON 


| HE discovery of the tomb of Tutankh- 
amon and its wealth of furniture of the 
“Amarna”’ period of Egyptian art has a 
closer connection with the Museum’s 
Egyptian Expedition than was at first ap- 
parent. Howard Carter, who is in charge 
of the field-work of Lord Carnarvon’s ex- 
cavations, confronted by the overwhelm- 
ing mass of material in the tomb, appealed 
to our Expedition for As 
many of the members of the Expedition 
staff as are required have been placed at 
the disposal of Lord Carnarvon and Mr. 
Carter. This will insure the most propi- 
tious circumstances possible for the record- 
ing, photographing, and packing of the ob- 
jects, and all the other activities which fall 
to the archaeologist’s lot. And it is fitting 
that the “‘find’’ should have the best of 
treatment, for there is little doubt that it 
surpass in wealth and interest any 
other single discovery in the historv of 
Egyptology. The compliment to the Mu- 
seum and the staff of its Egyptian Expedi- 
tion The experience which 
they will gain in handling the material in 
the tomb will be invaluable to them, as wil 
the photographic record for the archives o! 
the Museum. 


assistance. 


will 


is oby T US. 


THE MUSEUM AS A LABORA- 
LORY OF DESIGN 


SEVENTH EXHIBITION OF WorK BY Mant 
FACTURERS AND DESIGNERS SHOWING 


STUDY OF THE COLLECTIONS 


For the seventh consecutive vear the 
Museum will hold, beginning January 14, 
an Exhibition of Work by Manufacturers 
and Designers Showing Study of the Col- 


lections. The conditions controlling the 
exhibition remain the same as in earlier 


ones of the same series, namely, that all 
entries are the result of ‘Museum study’; 
all have been completed within the calen- 
dar year preceding the date of opening; 
and all represent the best designs availabl 
in the various industries at the time of the 
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exhibition and within the field of choice 
permitted by the conditions laid down 

In other words, the Museum not 
cherished the purpose of assembling all 
objects made or designed on the basis of 
[his would be impossible 
The Mu- 
seum cannot hope to bring together the 
best that result of such 
research in its collections; business require- 


has 


Museum study. 
and, if possible, not desirable. 


can be done as a 


ments, necessity of prompt delivery of new 
pieces, as Well as other practical conditions, 
combine to frustrate such an ambition 

In the third place, and most important 
cover the field of 
sense that the 


the exhibition does not 
industrial art at large, in the 
objects shown could be taken as indices of 
the highest achievement in this field, for 
the simple reason that the best work of any 


firm may by chance not be the result of 
Museum study and would, therefore, be 
debarred. In fact, manufacturers have 
refused to send to this exhibition pieces 


which should have appeared there, not be- 
cause the pieces themselves were of inferior 
quality in design but because in that year 
will 


their best work, which alone they were 


ing to exhibit, had been developed Irom 
other sources. 


Plainly, 


bi 
\ 


then, the purpose is to demon- 


strate means of a limited number ol 


worthy pieces, regarded as thoroughly rep 
resentative in their respective industri 

the thesis that Museum material has a pos- 
itive laboratory function to serve and prac- 


tical facilities to offer toward the production 


of current industrial art, and to choos 


these items for the sake of the thesis so as 


tO compass the widest possible Variety ol 


material, stvle, form, color, texture, and 
technique generally. [It will be seen that 
though the conditions differ radically from 
any that might control a general exhib 
tion of industrial art, they are, neverthe- 
less, thoroughly workable from the stand- 
point ol the thesis to bi proved, as the 


material in the present exhibition cle: 


attests 


It will be of greater significance for out 
purpose to show a slight Improvement in 
design, as a result of Museum study, in 
lress fabric sold to the prodigious extent 
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of half a million vards, than in a single 


exampl Oo iewelr let us iv, ol which 


only one at a time Is produced, though it be 
the final and complete expression of a con 
summate craftsman’s skill 
For us the important matter is that the 
enormous output of a myriad factories 
devoted to the production of industrial art 
on a quantity basis stands or falls by virtue 
of design, since this is the first appeal and 
usually the final clinching argument of the 
Whether the 
handle 
watch chain, a ribbon, or a side-chair, do 
not atfect the truth of this contention. Al 
though of the chair design as many as one 
thousand identical examples may be made 
at one time, of the watch chain one hundred 
thousand will be absorbed by the public. 


sale in such commodities 


piece in question Is a drawer 


In fact, of a certain printed figured fabric 


itis known that one million v: | 


rds were used 


in women’s summer dresses. Such wide 
distribution gives cumulative effect to the 
good design and makes of the bad design 
a hydra-headed menace 

From year to year the effectiveness ot 
Museum study in the improvement of 
design in quantity production 
increasingly apparent. In some industries 
it appears as the most insistent factor of 
Often the mulls, foun 


becomes 


current output. 
dries, and factories are situated at a con 
siderable distance from the city, but this 1s 
no longer an obstacle. Designers come 
from Grand Rapids and farther west and 
spend a week in the Museum. The re- 
sults are seen in the succeeding January or 
July furniture market. Or a group, as 
many as seven from one firm, will com 
to us from a lace mill, and their work 
will be available in the stores in the form 
of some fifty thousand pairs of curtains 
in time for the October house furnishings 
business. 

While the exhibition may contain several 
hundred objects, 
as the merest suggestion of the vast amount 
of material in which 


these must be regarded 


Museum influence 
has made itself felt in the course of the vear. 
lhe results are spread broadcast over the 
land in so many forms and in so many chan- 
nels of trade that the designers themselves 
can with difficult: 


recognize their own. 


For example, a pattern for a printed cotton 
may be studied at the Museum perhaps 
in the Print Room, perhaps in armor or 
in Corean pottery. The designer carries 
away a dozen sketches At his own studio 
he develops these into possibly two score 
derivatives from his original studies. In 
begins to 


these he visualize more ac- 


curately the cotton print that has been 
assigned him. After many trials he reaches 
the desired result and has it approved for 
production. For that particular pattern 
we may say that his work ends there. 

But the original sketches, much less the 
If they 
have any suggestive value at all they are 


studies, are never thrown away. 


preserved and later function again in 

similar way, or possibly achieve a new value 
entirely in the design of a woven silk. 
Meanwhile, the fabric goes out into the 
market and is put to the use for which it is 
destined, being shown to the public not 
only in the final form determined upon, but 
also in from two to ten or more different 
color combinations. The whole may be 
the work of three or four weeks for the 
designer, doing many other things at the 
same time, six weeks for the 
factory, plus two weeks more for distribu- 
tion and offering for sale. When the fabric 
is placed on department store counters, 
the designer has long since put it out of his 
ken, except, of course, from the standpoint 
of wishing to see the finished product o 
effort, and has got ready for the mill a 


and of, sav, 


his 


number of newer things. For these he 
some of th Museum 
sketches; or better, he will make further 


may ust earher 
visits to the galleries. 

From this may be obtained a suggestion 
of the endless ramifications of Museum 
influence throughout the art 
industries. If the designer in question 
happens to be a free lance, he may make 
contact with many firms, and the firms 
may not all produce one type of material; 
thus his research, and therefore the influ- 
ence of the Museum, is carried to numerous 


many O 


establishments themselves unconscious of 
the source of the motives they produce and 
sell. Again, a goodly percentage of the 
better things of current production in these 
fields have this Museum contact And, 
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unfortunately, they are for the same reason 
more readily liable to pirac v of design. 

Not the least interesting aspects ol the 
exhibition appear in the varying ways in 
which designers approach their problems 
and in the manner in which the craftsman- 
ship of the machine has been bent to the 
demands of business. without 
The interrelation of these 
two factors produces industrial art as we 


relentless 
loss of design 
have it. Sometimes business panders to 
untutored taste and the designer produces 
a mediocre but 
“reproduction” of an 


] - 
quick-selling copy or 
old But to 


balance this handicap another designer, 


pit ie 


sensing trade values and knowing his tools 
will prepare loom ot 
good that machines can 
to the advantage of public taste. 


and material, for 
lathe a 
produce 


The 


design 


an equal one be- 
tween designer and chief. In 
fact, it might be said that if there is any 
struggle between them it must be unequal 
Ihe solution lies 


struggle is rarel\ 


business 


and in favor of business. 
in understanding on the part ot 
that the ‘‘art trades’’ are so called because 
art sells the product. Our exhibition will 
show the work of over one hundred firms 


in whose product and dealings this ts 


business 


foregone conclusion. 

Designers in 
with the backing of their employers 
use the Museum regularly, and in many ot 
these each Museum 
comes the parent of others when taken back 
to the factory or The 
effectiveness of this type of Museum worl 


forty art industries 


some 
now 


sketch of origin be 


workroom. total 
becomes, therefore, impossible to record 
oreven to trace. 
to be sure, since such permeation of better 
influences in industry will a better 
tvpe of design without loss of originality. 


[his is its greatest merit 


assure 


The year just closed has witnessed 

general improvement in business condi- 
tions. From one point of view this has 
been an advantage for our work with man 


ufacturers and designers, in that they hav 
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been called upon to produce great 


ties of new material. On the other ha 


general improvement has been du 
to the settlement of a 


In part 


number of strikes: 


in one industry such a strike has lasted 
eleven months \t its conclusion man\ 
back orders had to be filled from design 
ready for the machine a year ago 


Despite this difficulty, which curiousl 
enough seemed to bring more business while 
hindering production, design seems not to 
have been set aside New 


oped while the 


patterns have 


been orders on oldet 


patterns Were being filled. In such a 


tivity mav be found th 


Surest augury OF a 


higher tvpe of industrial art, for it shows 
that the factory 1s not content to grind out 
what the public wants,’ seeming now to 
require the tonic of design as well as the 
ood of material lo the sting credit of 
manutacturers be it said that the have 
thus consistentl n attention to the 
mprovement of desigi though 1 \ 
lestined to take shape in the mo phem 
eral article of fashion This applies to 
long list of progr id enterprising 
firms, whose lead 1 ries whicl 
count upon arti sign for their succes 
Ss now recognized o these firms and 1 
dividuals the Museum 1s indebted: first 
becaust so n rially uw 
advancing the cause of industrial design 
for which the Museum stand 1d sé 
ondl their I stance 
n its annual exhibitions of worl 
yased pon Museum 

fhe limited numl pieces and pat 
erns shown 1n the Galler Spr | Ex- 
hibitions (D6) wil me hin least 
of the extent and pr: | lue of this 
phase of Museu It will also 
emphasize the conviction of those whos 
opinion is gospel that American industrial 
art is improving not yearly but daily, and 
that we are developing a national conscio 


ness In matters of des 
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\ DATED IVORY BOX OF HIS- box by a metal hinge and strap, is orna. 
PANO-ARABIC ORIGIN mented with a hunting scene in which four 
cavaliers pursue lions and other animals 
IN t| 999 it box with Ihe good wishes embodied in the inscrip- 
domed c 5, Incl n ht by 4, tion find their illustration in these scenes, 
nches in diameter, was intricately carved which depict episodes dear to the heart of 

n 1vory n unknown crattsman of — the Arab nobleman 
Mussulman Sp =_ Vizir Abu-al For eight hundred vears the Vizir’s 
Mutarrif, a s f th I \l-Mansut vory box passed from hand to hand— 
Ihe Victorious), the virtual sovereign « whose we shall probably never know; but 
the Caliphate of Cordoy Phe Cut the close of the eighteenth century, or 


scription on thi 
cover of tl 

little casket n 
tain jewels or 
perfumes, reads 
translation 
In the name of 
Allah! 
diction, victor\ 
and support to 
the Vizir Abu- 
al-Mutarrif, the 


In 


Ben 


son of Al-Man- 
sur Abu Amu 
Mohammed 
son of Abu 
Nenir; Moa 


Allah uphold 
him! | This box 
has been made 
in the year 389 
99g of our era} 


Within the COVER OF IVORY BOX 
four large me HUNTIN¢ 
dallions on the 
sides of the box ar represented two 


animals amid foliage, a seated nobleman 
1; 


ints. and two hunting scenes 
In one of the latter 


man, accompanied 


with atten 
hunts 


the mounted 


b\ da dog < 
hunts 
hand 
perched 
the horse 


a fleeing 


other, the 
on his left 
presumably to attack the 

conveniently he neck of 
while the hound nips the leg of 


lion; in the 


carries a falcon 


Savage 
man 
bird 
on t 


deer. Surrounding the medallions, which 
are framed by richly ornamented, enlac 
ing bands, are curving leaves, figures of 


ind 


contronted 
| he 


cover, which was originally joined to the 


and 
pairs of lions, of griffins, and of stags. 


roosters peacoc ks, 





in th 
nineteenth, it 
found Wwa\ 
into the collec- 


early 
its 


tion of Baré de 
Comoigne ol 
| he 
storv is that it 
had come from 
the treasury of 
the ancient 
Churchof Saint 
Servatius at 
Maastricht 
Holland, where 
it may have 
been brought 
during the 
Spanish — occu- 
pation of The 
Netherlands 
| he box i ¢- 
the 


| fe. ¢. 


In 


mained in 


ORNAMENTED WITH A possession 
; SCENI of the Baré 

de Comoigne 
family until recently, when it came upon 
the market, and was purchased by the 


Metropolitan Museum through a generous 
donation from Blumenthal. The 
new accession 1s shown in a special case in 
the second 


George 


the gallery of mediaeval art on 
floor of Wing J 

The name of the Vizir Abu-al-Mutarrif 
does not appear in the readily accessible 
authorities on the Caliphate of Cordova. 
We know from the inscription, however, 
that he was a son of Al-Mansur. ‘Two sons 
of this unscrupulous and successful aspirant 
are recorded in history—Abd- 
and a younger brother, Abd-er- 
sometimes called Sanchol. The 


to power 
al-Malik 


Rahman 
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latter we may disregard, as he was hardly 

in 999 to have held the position of 
he on th 
mav well have been vizir before succeeding 
his father latter’s death in 
and to have been then known by a different 


older brother, contrary, 


upon the 1002 
name from that which he adopted upon his 
ccession to power when, with the Caliph 
Hisham I] still an impotent figure in the 


background, he ruled at Cordova until 
his death in 1008—poisoned, it is said, by 
his brother. In all probability, therefore, 


\l-Mansur referred to in the 
\bd-al- 
learned 
who 


the son of 
Inscription is th 
Malik 
\rabic 


translated the 


older brother, 
This is the opinion of the 
Max 


Inscription and commented 


scholar, von Berchem 
upon it in 


an unpublished not: 
Cordova in late vears of 


the 
century had reached 
Since 756 the citv had been the 
Moorish Spain. To the 
of this “ 
the Guadalquivir the princes of 
vad line had lavishly 
Abd-er-Rahman III 
claimed himself caliph in 929; his successor 
Hakam I]; and Al-Mansur (the chief min 
Caliph Hisham I1), who 
as well as the 
brilliant 
known 


the zenith of 
capital of 
embellishment 
cupola of Islam”’ on the banks of 
the Omay- 
contributed, especially 
961), who 


O12 


pro- 


Se 


ter of the weak 
ultimately assumed the tith 
prerogatives ol king. In this 
setting, with the 
as the Mesquita 


and scienct 


famous 


mk sque, 
irts, 


as its chief jewel, the ; 


literature, flourished as no- 
where else in western Europe at this time. 
Only Constantinople could compare among 
European cities in the second half of the 
tenth which 
Mussulman writer describes as “the repos- 
pietv and 


century with Cordova, one 


itory of science, the minaret ol 


devotion, the abode of magnificenc 


riority and eleganc« 


supe 
The Mesquita, with 
its twelve hundred columns, its thousands 
of hanging lamps, its sumptuous carved and 
polychromed decorations, was the largest 
sacred building of Islam after th 
at Mecca. The Arab chroniclers 
that there wer 
rious suburbs 
mosques, some fifty thousand palaces, nine 


Kaaba 
tell us 
in Cordova and its luxu- 
six hundred 


palace OVCT 


hundred public baths, a university, and 
numerous public libraries 
Little remains today of all this magnifi 
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cence, but no more striking testimony t 
the former splendor of Cordova 1s afforded 
than by a small number of carved jvon 
caskets, similar to ours in decoration, which 
assigned to the tenth or eleventh 

About a dozen pieces are known 
which may be surely dated in the second 
half of the tenth century. The earliest 
a box in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
\bd-er- 
evera 


may b« 


centur\ 


London, was made for the wife of 
Rahman II] and dates about 961. 
boxes have come down to us from the reign 
of Hakam II; thev are in the Louvre, th 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, the Victoris 
and Albert Museum, the Salting Collec- 
tion, and the now dispersed Chabriére-Arles 


Collection. Other tenth-century pieces ar 


our new accession and undated pieces 
which are in the Louvre (Davillier Collec- 
tion), the Bargello (Carrand Collection 
and the collection of the Comtesse de 
Béarn. Dating from the eleventh century 


eight of these carved ivor 
boxes, of which the finest is the large casket 


\bd-al-Malik—the 


and 


ire seven or 
101 
our box 
Pampeluna. This box 


carved in 1005 
\bu-al-Mutarrif of 
the Cathedral of 
has the additional interest of bearing the 


now if 


name of the artist and an indication of 
his place of origin—probably Cuenca 
\mong these ivory boxes the recent ac- 


quisition of the Museum ts second to non 
in beauty of design and in fineness of 
execution 

Phe carved little 
caskets 1s thoroughly oriental in style, not 
only in the technique of the deep-sunk 
background which gives a lace-like effect 
to the design, but also in the combination 
and choice of ornamental motives. These 
scenes of hunting and feasting, the figures 
of animals, the leaf and flower motives, 
find their closest parallel in the textiles and 
Sassanian origin 


decoration of these 


wrought metalwork of 
Ihe stvle of these ivory boxes, the work of 
Mussulman craftsmen who probably came 
themselves directly from Persia and Meso- 
potamia, attracted by the luxury of the 
Spanish court, is a clear development in 
the direction of greater elaboration of 
Sassanian inheritances, modified somewhat 
Byzantium. 


1. B. 


ct with the art of 


by conta 


-_ 


coun 
from 
rived 
besti 
were 
slolos 
secon 
ed le 
laun; 
the ; 
and e 


Be 


MONy to 
afforded 
ed ivory 
n, Which 
eleventh 
b known 
e second 
earliest 
Museum 
\bd-er- 
Several 
he reign 
ivre, the 
Victoria 

Collec- 
-re-Arles 
leces are 
| pieces 
ocala ‘ t th rch (see ill the beast represented 
lection A ROMANESOURE ARCHIVOL] of the arcl Il.), 





FRENCH ROMANESOUF ARCHIVOLT, XII CENTURY 





has a man’s head, the body of a lion, and 
ie : THI most Important example of Ro- — a serpent’s tail; it is not one of the lam 
q pine. manesque decorative sculpture in the Mu lar bestiarv animals. Ni xt is th pai 
: nai seum is the recenth acquired archivolt, at) = pecking his breast saint 2 \ LY = 
1ik—the present installed above the la Daurade beliel that the pee rn | ah . : & — 
olumnsinthe roomot mediaeval art.second but repent of their misdeed after th 
rig ; ing ie archivolt is of white days, when the father comes to them, tears 
his box oor of Wing J. The archivo vt eee 
‘ing th marble, measures 3 ft. 4 in. in height, 6 ft. — open his breast, and revive * _ 
ier 1 21n. in width, and in its original position his blood This was unde rstood to 
| 2 iil probably spanned a window or small door- — bolize the sacrifice and ré surrs ction ol o 
te Re way. It is a work of the twelfth century Saviour, and the story of the pelican be 
ies og French in origin, and is said to come from — came a popular one in ¢ hristian art | 
e a } Narbonne in southeastern France. Seven On the third block, the basilisk 1s -~ 
> blocks, decorated with animal motives, real resented. This curious creature has th 
little or fantastic, with an inner moulding of pal- head, wings, and feet of a cock and a si r 
a metto design, make up this architectural pent’s tail. When the basilisk feels called 
d- a lragment | upon, after its seventh vear perpetua : 
eee Great charm and imagination are shown _ its kind, it digs a hol in th ground au , 
flee in the re presentation of these strange crea- deposits an ge which ts in baie - « a 
: al tures, which according to the bestiaries of out by a toad. The voung basilis| lives 
Mes the Middle Ages inhabited the mysterious in the crack of a cistern. If a man sees 
ear countries of the East: it was in fact largely first, it dies: but if it sees the uae first 
coal rom the Orient that the Middle Ages de- the wn lac \ a oa bs ese tre " 
origin rived their repertory of animal forms. The _ the soi econ a storibe; thuis srs 
: of bestiaries popular throughout this period associated with the satani serpent in 
a { led ; } vhose baneful influenc: 
ain were founded mainly on the so-called Phy- Garden of Eden, wh | , 
ae siologos, composed at Alexandria in the brought death into the world. To kill this 
f the second century of our era, which contain- noxious animal- obviously as) mbol 
cate ed legends of that half-real, half-fantastic ie ; Yevil—the 2 oon ake borne 
‘on of fauna to which, during the Middle Ages, must ieee : yada wae 
»what the allegorical method attached a moral that when the basilisk th is | . 
eo d and even dogmatic interpretation. ! ” re rappel age brag | bore passe , 
}. B. Beginning with the lowest left-hand block — of this is easily discerned ver 
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Devil we must take shelter behind tl 
crystal purity of the,Virgin 
lhe kevston of th a is d I 
vith a group col ting « arpy an 
sriffin placed | o bacl he harp 
nother symbol o Devil, is an inher 
e from class ntiq t ry 
{ \ Wings ) VS r } 
leser Ind So 21 S its strens 
{ n tle thre h the ! 
ne pr is led ) oung YE eset 
+] symbolizin a fn 
next world 
Lpon the x . spic W 
ordi I I Destiaries rds tl 
sam tre Mat rcumvent n 
) order to ¢ tI yalsam, | singing t 
beast to sleep, b so cunning Is tl sp 
nat ne sticks | 1 In one ear and press 
s the other tigl o the gro Hy 
kened to those who stop ther rs against 
Ln Word ot (;0d Ihe spic | < , ae 
mal’s head, bird’s wi nd serpent’s tail 
The centaur Il classical animals 
most impressed the mediaeval imagination 
This creature, half-mai nd halt-hors 
was generally represented the t « 


shooting an \ccording to som 
Ol the 
luxury and pride 


relate that 


bestiaries, the centaur symbolizes 


other besti- 


In contrast 


ary stories the centaur wages 


War against a race of horned men and thus 


is a type of the battling Christian 


Phe crowned lion, which figures on the 


lowest right-hand block, is the most widel\ 
used animal in mediaeval ornament \s 
king of beasts, he has first place in th 
bestiaries, and is generally understood to 
he symbol of Christ The lion has three 
natures. first, he lives in a mountainous 


country, and when hunted, flees, sweepin 


away his tracks with his tail so that he can- 
not be followed to his den; even so out 
Lord, the Lion of the Tribe of Juda, con- 


cealed His divinity until He was born on 
earth. Secondly, the lion 
eyed; this symbolized the double nature 
Christ, both man and God. 
lhirdly, the lion’s young are still-born, but 
after three the lion upon 
them and they come to life; thus, on the 


sli eps 


open- 
{ 
ol 


who was 


days bre athes 


th 
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rd 
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fter death Christ se, by His 
eo mmand 


ccount of bestiary 


Stories 


rom which it may be seen how they served 
o illustrate Christian doctrine, explains to 
legree the popularity of these animal 
mo s in decoration. We must be on 
our rd, howeve! nst attempting t 
I l sVmbolk rpretation into 
culpt of this kind Many are simpl 
pies Or adaptations ¢ inimal motives 
mil Eastert ! nd were used 
pure r their decorative value \gain 
S t inconsistent with the tentatiy 
en opaedic program of Romanesque art 
h llustrations of the marvels related b 
lulous travelers should find place in th 
lidactic sculpture of the early Middle Ages 
With regard to the provenance of tl 
rchivolt, we know that the sculpture was 
removed some fifteen or twenty, vears age | 
rom the chapel « small chateau called: 


in the 


family legend 


ing demolished 


then be 


ts of Narbonn 


, ; 
s that the archivolt had been obtained 
the time of the French Revolution from 
Cathedral of Narbonne where it served 
a small portal [his tradition would | ° 
year to be inexact; the cathedral in its 


present form is a Gothic structure begun 
n 1272, and although a fragment trom a1 
earlier edifice may have been re-used in 
he building of the cathedral, there is noth- 
ing in the history of this church to sub- 
stantiate the story 


On the other 
nne, dedicated to Saint Cosmus, was 


Nz 


US( 


Revolution, 


Delma 


records 


twelfth century, 


rbo 


| 
a 


Saint 


as a powder 


hand, a certain church in 
magazine during the 
atterwards 


and Was sold t 


family, who rebuilt it as 4a 
i808. If this was the Church 
which we know from 
erected at Narbonne in the 
it is not improbable that 


in 
Cosmus! 
Was 


our archivolt may have been removed from 


this church 
with the cathedral 
remodeled in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. 


| 


( 


OMMIssion are 


confused in the family legend 
when the building was 


H. 3. 
Eelise de St. Cosme, Bul 4 


heol. de N 1594 


rbonne, | 


i irbonne 


Wal 
pla 
still 
sho 
the 
thir 
an 

can 
nun 
tacl 


coal 
blaz 
B 


well 


by His 


Stories, 
served 
lains to 
animal 
be on 
ting to 
nto all 
simph 
notives 
eC used 
\gain 
iLalive 
que art 
ited by 
‘in the 
S \ges 
of the 
ire Was 
ifS ago 
called 
in the 
legend 
tained 
n from 
served 
would 
in its 
begun 
om an 
sed in 
; noth- 


oO sub- 


irch in 
IS, Was 
1g the 
old to 
as a 
church 
from 
in the 
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1 from 
legend 
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SHIELDS FROM 
ERFURI 


ANCIENT 


IW HEN Luther was a student (before 
the leven-stroke in the forest made him a 
he doubtless saw in the town hall 
of Erfurt the large bright-colored shields 
which hung on the wall of the council 
chamber and symbolized the city’s defense. 
Even then shields. Setzschilde or 
lartschen, were old, and for centuries after- 


monk), 


these 


PFROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


time they received appreciative visits from 


collectors and officers of museums: and 
many there were who wished them as décor 
of galleries where armor and arms of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 


displayed. Moreover, such shields had a 


sentimental interest as the last of their 
1 +1 + r 

kind, since it appears that they existed 
in earlv times in large numbers and tn man 
cities, both German and foreign. In fact 
specimens of their type other than t 

















FIG. 1. COUNCIL CHAMBER IN 
ward they appeared in their accustomed 
place. As late as about 1840, they were 


still to be seen (cf. the drawing of the room 
shown in fig. 1) Then came a time when 
the fathers of the city yearned for greater 
things, and replaced the old state house by 
an edifice in ‘‘modern So it 
came to pass that the great shields, to the 
number of thirty or thereabouts, were de- 
tached from their hooks and sent away to 
the Civic Museum where, in a dampish 
basement, they languished for vears. Here 
it was that them suffered—their 


Gothic.” 


some ot 
coat of gesso scaled away and their painted 
blazonry well-nigh disappeared 

But the state shields of Erfurt were too 
well known long to be lost. From time to 


[HE TOWN HALI r BRI 


yesent ones are KNOWN, SO 


} 
only 
Be this as it mai 


in two museums —Brussels and jBerl n 
, the 
tinued to remain in Erfurt—if for no better 
reason than that the city 
to 


irst specimens to find their wa 


greal 


dispose of an ancient heritag hy 


I 
hoard were two which severa 


il years befor 
the war were obtained for Berlin by t 
German emperor, who was n tl 
needed vote of the trustees of the museum 
and of the city council. A third shield w: 
ceded to the roval collection in Dresd 
and a fourth was secured by the veterat 
collector, the late Count Hans Wilczel 
his museum at Kreuzenstein, near Vient 
We have now to record that two additio1 








il speci! n | nd \\ pre 1 
ones, have be 1¢ to our 

adorn tl outh wall he hk | 
Each shield I rl X ( 
height id thre I 
dation WOO ipp t 

single wide plan | ie W ! 
t ont nd fr } VO 
outer thi I owin \ 

p of the shield ring for suspensiot 
ind below 1 one Si re shor 
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who has 
mined the heraldic bearings for us, 
thot } } 1 

two trophu S 


version ol 


the other a charge derived from them and 
sed s a civic badge. He eives us in 
tail the blazonry of the city arms of 


erfurt, from the worl 





> I H D Cl 

Hit 
upon which it stood firml \s an aid 
In carrying, its back was furnished witl 


a large median strap, and, on either side 
with two supporting loops, heavil 


and leather covered These le Vices Il 
needed for its we ight Was real pout 
fifty pounds. The surface of the shields 


bears a coating of gesso upon which her- 
aldic bearings have been painted in tem- 
pera, with gilding and silvering, on a bright 
vermilion ground 
with quarterings 


in one instance a shield 


in the other a large wheel. 


It was with difficu I ! S 
he Civic Museum obt 1 pern ) 1 
German Government to export then 
rround that they w 


cules, a 
marl- 
three 


sable 


shield are 


as follows quarterly i 
wheel silver; 2 
Brandenburg); 3. 


silver, an eagle gules 


oravate ol azure, 
silver, a wheel 
Erfurt), He states that he has set down 
No. 2 as the Brandenburg, 
the town was then within the mark The 
‘pales’? Mr. Nichol has not been able 
to identify Ihe second shield 
wheel of the 
which had come to be 
badge The w heel 
from the arms of the archbishop-elector 
of Mainz in whose domain Erfurt was once 
included 
It 4s 


pales silver (7); 4 


eagle of since 


doubtless 
fourth 
used 


bears the black 
quartering, 
1S derived 


iS a CIVIC 


hardly necessary to explain that 


kindly ex- 
notes 
has “‘no doubt whatever that th 
from Erfurt displav on th 
the arms of that town, on 


of Siebmacher in his 
Stidtewappen \nd he 
th t| heraldic bearings in our 








ly eX- 
notes 
at the 
mn the 
VN, on 
m and 
us in 
ms of 
in his 
id he 
Nn our 


nar- 
hree 
able 
wn 
ince 
The 
ible 
less 
rth 
sed 
\ ed 
‘tor 
nce 


hat 
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shields of the present type were carried by 
the armies of a town as a special defense, or 
mantlet, when proceeding against fortified 
places. Planted closely together, they pro- 
vided a temporary fortress; when planted 
ly, they 
miners as points of vantage 


were used by archers. pioneers, 
behind 
pe riod 


sing 
and 
them the heavy crossbows of the 
were wound up In safety 

Shields of the present type 
generally in 
central, and western Europe in the four- 


appear to 
have been used southern, 
teenth and early fifteenth centuries. The 
present specimens date, we believe, still 
fourteenth century, and for the 
Similar examples are 
shown in pictures dating from 1300 to 
about 1430, e.g. in Glotto’s 
Padua and in Masaccio’s Saint Catherine. 
We find them in no contemporary German 
locuments. 2. Thev donot occur, or occur 
very rarely, in miniatures of later date. 3 
Several of the Erfurt shields bear on thei 
back the image of Saint Christopher painted 
na fashion which suggests an earlier date 
than 1400. 4. [They lack the median ridges 
which occur in targes from about 1430 
Stuck in Giotto’s targe, by the 
bolts which its 
bearer, “‘Fortitudo,”” escaped: we pray 
only that some early Erfurter evaded as 
successfully the many 
pierced our larger shield! 


n the 
following reasons: I. 


fresco in 


onward 


Way, we see arrows or 


which 
B. D. 


missiles 


IWO PORTRAITS BY CHARLES 
WILLSON PEALE 


Tu Museum has recently purchase 
a pair of portraits' of the Revolutionary 
period by Charles Willson Peale which hav: 
a force of characterization and a charm o 
color not always associated with his works 

In the first, Samuel Mifflin, a severe, 
portly man, wearing a plain buff suit, is 
seen seated at a red-covered table. The 
foreshortening of one leg is badly drawn, 
giving the figure a misshapen look. It is 
the only point at which Peale has mad 
a technical fault, and it is one on Which 


Oil on canvas; h. 49¢ 1n., W. 395 In.) Sigt 
CW Peale pinxit 1777. Gallery 16 

Oil on canvas: fh }< } IT M sO, IN (oa 
16 


often tripped Mifflin 
probably had interests in a shipping bust- 
the landscape seen 


Colonial artists 


ness, as suggested by 
through the window at the right—a brig 
sailing past a wooded point of land—i 
in this case Peale was following his usual 
habit of introducing into his backgrounds 
indications of his sitter’s occupation or 
tastes. 

The companion portrait of his wite, 
Rebecca Edghill Mifflin, shows a pleasant, 
middle-aged lad In a dove-colored suk 
dress with a quilted blue satin underskirt 
and with white lace scarfs about her neck 
and shoulders. Beside her stands her littl 
eranddaughter, Mifflin Francis 
pointing to an open book in Mrs. Mifflin’s 


IR bec Cd 


lap 

In these 
a worthy rival of Copley. In fact, the 
were attributed to Copley for a long time 


portraits Peale shows himsel 


and only recently, when authorities claimed 


that they were by Peale and a mention of 


them as by that artist was found in an old 


will, were they cleaned and a signature and 
date, C W Peale pinxit 1777 
on the portrait of Samuel Mifflin. 

Through the kindness and codperation 
of Horace Wells Sellers of Philadelphia, who 
owns the journals and letters of Peale, w 
have a record of the paintings which the 
artist made for the Mifflin family. Un- 
fortunately there is no mention of the com- 


discove red 


mission for these portraits, but we know 
that they were not finished until 1780 o1 
after; the signed date, 1777, must then refer 
to the first sitting, for his subjects may have 
felt that the pictures represented them 
they were at that time. A previous com- 
mission 1s mentioned in Peale’s journal ot 
1770, where on June 1 he notes, “began 
Mins. [miniatures! of Mr. and Miss 
Mifflin” and on June 10 “‘gave Mr. Mifflin 
his and his sister’s Mrs. [miniatures]’’ and 
two davs following, ‘Received of Mr. 
Mifflin for his and Sister’s M 
full.”’ 

We are also indebted to Mr. Sellers for 


the following facts. In December, 1776 


56 Dollars 1 


tive service, and 
until the summer of 1777 he had few op- 


4s 
portunities to practise his art except during 


Peale was called into ac 


several periods of encampment, when his 
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ork Vv iost exclusivel n miniature 
or small canvases, 0 x 6 inches 1n size, from 
which in many cases he made enlarged 
opies WI! 1 established tn | S paint- 
ng roon will be sily understooc 
t materials for painting in the large 





PORTRAIT OF SAMUEI 
WILLSON 
would have to be excluded from his ri 


stricted war baggage. Shortly 
British occupation of Philadelphia in 
he returned to the city to 
of the first Grand Jury 
since our Independency in this City, 
he also, along with other 


serve as 


otticers, W 


the commission appointed by the Supreme 


4 
Executive Council of the 
the paroles ol 


of Tory affiliations. 


certain citize 


( 


as 


before thi 


4a? 


me 


that has been held 


Oy} AR] 

[he portraits of 
at his headquarters in Valley Forge ar 
chief among the 
during the year 


mention 


1777 


The journals als 
Major Starrett 
have 


ee 


likeness’’ of 


which he to used 


a term 


seems 





MIFFLIN BY CHARLES 


PEALI 


distinguish full-sized portraits from mimia- 
tures, and two canvases of Thomas Whar- 
ton and his wite. 

\fter the British evacuated Philadelphia 
and Peale was able to return, he found tt 
necessary to purchase a house and a paint- 
ing room, and in order to meet his obliga- 
tions he had to call upon his patrons for 


their outstanding accounts. In his letter 


to Washington, for example, he wrote 
‘Nothing but dire necessity would have 


Washington painted 


few which Peale finished 





com] 


mon 


mol 


ddr 





Painted 
ge are 
finished 
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tarrett 


used 
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compelle ad me to have Ca le d on vou fol any the opinions ray his conte mporaries, Dunlap 


money until the end of the War,’”’ and and Trumbull, are interesting in showing 











among letters written at this time is one how unsafe is prophecy in matters of art. 
addressed to “‘Col. Samuel Mifflin, Read- Dunlap) quotes Trumbull’s comparison 
ng, July 25, 1780, in regard to half pay- between Peale and West The latter was 
ment due ‘when the work is half finished,’’’ ‘‘a striking instance how much could bi 
PORTRAIT OF REBECCA EDGHILL MIFFLIN AND HER GRAND- 
DAUGHTER BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALI 
the portraits being apparently in that accomplished with moderate genius, by 


state, as he adds: “I will finish your por steady and undeviating « 
traits immediately after | receive my first single object, to | 


payment.” He refers to the price ac- painter of his age; whilst the other with 
cording to a printed card of his terms that more lively genius, was able to acquire 


he enclosed and states, ‘‘yvour portraits extraordinary excellence in many arts, be 


are half lengths and the child 8 guineas’’;) tween which his attention was too much 


the latter being the extra charge for in- divided; for had he confined his operation 


troducing into Mrs. Mifflin’s canvas the to one pursuit 


he probably would hay 
attained the highest excellence in th 


portrait of her grandchild 
After a period of about a hundred years, arts.’’ Dunlap 


S 


( 


e Tint 


itftacks tnis ompar>rison 
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\ A ¢:1] 1] | } » Ph ] 
Wes S StL Wwe remembered 1n | niwadte 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE Ot 
IHE AMERICAN COLONIES AND 
OF THE EARLY REPUBLIC: 
A RECENT VOLUME BY 
FISKE KIMBALI 


lo Lnose who had the pleasur : 
hearing Professor Kimball’s lectures at thi 
Museum in February and March, 1920, tl 


appearance of his book, incorporating thi 


an array of documentary evidence nicel 
ordered to supplement his statements 

fact, that the public: 
very complete series of documented bui 
ings may only be 
making 





occasion in the study of the 
domestic architecture of the Colonial and 
Early 
been pub 


Fed al periods Th 


I 
ished under the auspices of th 





ational Work of th 


Museum and is for sale at the Information 


lhe main divisions of the text are thre 


Colon: houses of th seventeenth and 
ehteent! nturies and houses of the Early 
Republ he discussion of these groups 
enters around tl series Of documented 
Idings which tl ithor has so careful] 
studied. Shorn « ts legendary accre- 
tions the documentary history of the dwell- 
) hous ) a) OUS TeAaSO! muc 
more difficult to supply than is that of th 
bhi: | 111 It is this difficult tas\ 
rst low | he uthor has 
omplished nd upon tl | S- 4 tI 
cts drawn from tl reful research h 
das traced in detail the evolution of tl 
lwelling house from its primitive beg 
nings thre ts best stvlistic phases 
Within group, the subject 1s ap- 
proached trom larger aspect of architec- 
ral inheritan The plans and eleva- 
ons in their variations and development 
reated against the background ot 
nowledge o fF uropean architecture an 
ssential qualification for such discussion 1 
we are to perceive both the points of rela- 
tionship and the points of differentiation 
between the two \t the same time ther 
s evident an equal appreciation of the local 
mditions which influenced in great or 
small degree the character of the buildings 
Considered trom this point of view, the 
Colonial houses of the seventeenth and 
rhteenth centuries lead to interesting 
nd convincing conclusions. first, that 
the seventeenth-century houses show a 
more consistent development in respons‘ 
to economic conditions and the changed 
standards of living than to any noticeable 
artistic evolution, and that the variations 
of detail within the type resulted from the 
interplay of the many traditions brought 
trom England or already existing in partic- 
ilar communities. Secondly, that the 
tvpical houses of the eighteenth century 
ollowed as nearly as possible the changing 
stvles of England 
Domes Archit re of he \merican 
Colonies and of the Early Republic by Fisk 
Kimba XX 4 pp. 219 1 sto. Charles 
Sentiners Sanc gasa. Price $19.0) 
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Following the discussion of the broader 
architectural aspects of the houses of each 
type, a careful study of all significant detail 
fills in the general scheme of each chapter. 
With the century this con- 
sists chiefly of a comparison between such 
details in documented houses of different 
localities in the colonies and between 
those of houses both in the colonies and 
in England. In the eighteenth century a 
much greater variety of forms is presented 
Many sources are shown 


seventeenth 


for classification. 
for the details of construction and decora- 
tion, too many to mention in a short review. 
One in particular, for the first time here 
fully acknowledged, was the existence of 

any handbooks of designs which were 
circulated among the builders of 
In these were found details not 


widely 
the day. 
only of construction but of decoration as 
well. Their employment accounts for many 
hitherto unexplained paradoxes of date or 
place. 

Phe domestic architecture of the Early 
Republic, a field which Professor Kimball 
has made peculiarly his own, is presented 
with the very full documentation which has 
accumulated under his energetic search. 
In addition to the textual discussion of the 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


there are reproduced many of the actual 
drawings for houses of the period. A num- 
ber of these houses are ascribed to their 
architects, so that we are enabled to stud) 
the work of the architect in conjunction 
with a knowledge of his training and ex- 


Here, too, the books of designs, 


perience. 
as well as many of the monumental archi- 
tectural books of Europe, sive clues to the 
sources of forms employed. 

Supplementing the general text are a 
chronological chart of, and a series of notes 
upon, houses whose dates and authorship 
are established by documents. [The amount 
and variety of the valuable data in the 
book render it impossible to do it full jus- 
tice in limited space. It certainly has no 
rival in its field and its publication will do 
much to place the history of the early 
American arts in the dignified position in 
which it rightfully belongs. 

Coming at the same time as the an- 
nouncement of the policy of the Museum 
to emphasize the importance of its collec- 
tions of American 
bringing them together in a 
planned for this purpose, this publication 
which is a carefully planned and essential 
part of the carrying out of this policy, 


arts, by 


building 


decorative 


plans, elevations, and significant details, should be of real value. Cet 
CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
JANUARY 20 FEBRUARY II, 1923 
January 20 The Renaissance—Its Influence Frank Jewett Mather, | 4:00 Ml 
20 Talk on Concert Program Frances Morris tt 2. M 
21 Interior Decoration—In America \rthur 
Gillender Lecture Fiske Kimbal 4:00 Mi 
27. Italian Architecture—Secular Eliza |. Newkirk 1:00 P. M 
27. Talk on Concert Program Frances Morris 5:15 P. M 
28 The Genius of American Art—Ihe For 
fathers Roval Cortissoz 4:00 M 
February 3 Italian Architecture—Ecclesiastical Eliza |. Newkirk 1:00 M 
4 The Genius of American Art—The Disciples 
of Nature Royal Cortissoz 4:00 
10 Italian Painting—Florence and Rom: Edith R. Abbot 4.00 1 
11 The Genius of American Art—Some Types 
of Individuality Royal Cortissoz 1-00 
Gallery Talks, by Elise P. Carey, Sundays, at 3 p. M.; Saturdays, at 2 P.M, 
An Outline Course in the History of Painting, by Edith R. Abbot, Saturdays, at 11 A.M 
Story-Hours for Children, by Anna C. Chandler, Sundays, at 2 and 3 Pp. M.; for Children of 


bers Saturdays, at 10:30 A. M. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
GEORGE H. STORY 


Al a meeting of the Board of Trustees 

The Metropolitan Mus of Art hel 
December 18, 1922, th ollowing: resol 
tion was adopted 

The death of Geor tH. Story on 


November 24, 1922, removes one whost 
association in Museum work and 
was for many and helpful 


i1rom 16089 to 19000 


> LIU ft 4 





Curator of Pa 


Acting Director from 1904 to 1905 (after the 


t 
death of General Cesnola and betor 
appointment of Sir Caspar Purdon Clark« 


he was honored by being made Curator 


Emeritus of Paintings in 1906, which pos 
~ ] 1 1] 


tion he continued to hold until his death 


Thus his 


spanned over thirty vears 


connection with the Museum 
As « ilrator, he 
was largely responsible for carrving out two 


loan exhibitions that created wide-spread 


ounsels 


interest: 


exhibition of paintings 


niniatures “illustrative of earl 


\mericay 
art,’ which was opened in the fall of 189; 
ind a memorial exhibition of the works of 
Frederic E. Church, which was _ held 
LQOO 

\s a painter equally happy in _portrai- 
pieces, but best 
of Lin- 


lew Vears ago trom 


ture, landscapes, or figu 





nown, perhaps, for his portrait 
coln painted only a 
sketches made in 1861 
National M 

Mrs. Ek. H. Harriman 


nted in the 


and presented to th 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Mr. Story is rep- 
Museum by two por- 
\lexander S. Murra 

Department of Greet 
\ntiquities in the British 
Museum, and a Self-portrait which brings 


useum 


{ 


NICE Keeper of the 


nd Roman 


vividly to mind the strong, distinguished 
ot one whose valuable Services 
in the earlier days of the Museum we wis! 
] ] 

1 | 


ily to record 


ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


INDEX TO VOLUME XVII OF TH 
BULLETIN \ 
seventeenth volume of thi 
was completed with the December, 1922 


classified index to thi 


BULLETIN, Which 


issue, has been prepared and will be sent 

Museum, to all the 
libraries and museums on our mailing list 
and to any 
who will send a 


the | ellows Ol the 


person receiving the BULLETIN 


a copy 


postcard requesting | 


\ MuRILLO ON EXHIBITION \ char 
The Imma- 
DeWitt 


Riverside 


acteristic example of Murillo, 
culate Conception, has been lent b 
V. Hutchings of Mission Inn, 
California, and is on view in Gallery 28 
[he picture was formerly in the Convent 
of the Barefoot Carmelites in | Madrid, 
from which it was sold in 1810. Mor 
recently it came from the collection of thi 
Earl of Northbrook, London. 

SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF SHAWLS. The 
collection of Cashmere and so-called Paisle\ 


shawls exhibited in Gallery 19 on th 
second floor of Wing H, adjoining the 


lextile Study Room, will prove of special 
interest to those who appreciate the del- 


and who 
reak of fashion that has 


cases What was once the 


. f +] . n y 1] \ . 
acy Ol Nes remarnadie Weaves 


destroyed in man 
York’s fashion- 
Weaving such 


] ? ] + 
the patient loom workers ol 


prized possession ol New 
able women. as produced 
India has 
is doubtful if 


under modern conditions that are invading 


never been surpassed and it 
tricts of the Far East, 
technique will survive for many 
it is therefore important that 
these Indian 
fabrics should be placed in the Museum 
before the recurrence of a mode like the 
present shall render extinct 
ments as still remain to us. 


even the remote dis 
this fine 


generations: 


representative examples of 


such docu- 

Phe exhibi- 

tion will remain on view during the months 
of January and February. 

[He Girt OF A PorRTRAIT BY AVED. 

\ charming Portrait of an Old Lady by 

Jacques André Joseph Aved! has been given 

Museum by M. Edouard Jonas. 

who was born in Douai in 1702 and 


to the 
\ved 

died in Paris in 1766, began his studies in 
Holland and later in Paris was a fellow- 


_anvas; fh. 22 1n., % y- in Gallerv 20. 
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student and a great friend of Chardin, 
whose influence we see in the pleasant, 
homely face of this old lady She wears 
silk dress figured with bright-colored 
strange flowers, birds, and butterflies. A 
black fichu is around her neck, a lace cap, 
or so-called cornette on her head, and in her 
sleeves are ruffles of point de Dinant. She 
is said to be the Marquise d’Eon, but she 
does not appear under that name or any 
other distinguishable description in the 
recently published two-volume work on 
the painter Aved by Georges Wildenstein 
There is no doubt, however, that it is one 
of his very attractive works, and, as he 
received many commissions from the court, 
she may well be a lady of title. 
LipraRY Nores. The new shelves at 
the south end of the Library, prepared for 
the reception ol the books presented by 
Pierre L. Le Brun, are now filled. On top 
ff the shelves at either end 1s a bronze bust 
and over the center a decorative tapestry 
lhe effect of the whole is pleasing. 
The Museum has received a gift 
\lfred Stieglitz consisting of books, maga- 
relat- 


from 


tines, catalogues of exhibitions, etc., 
ing to photography, among which are the 
following: The American Annual of Pho- 
tography and Photographic Times, Wiener 
Photographische Blatter, Jahrbuch tur 
Photographie und Reproductionstechnik 
[he Photo-Miniature, The American Ama- 
teur Photographer, Photographische Rund- 
These works are 
have 


schau, and Photograms. 
some of the most important that 
appeared in connection with the art of 
photography 


In addition to the magazines are many 
catalogues, mostly illustrated, of exhibi- 
tions held in Europe and the United 


States, including those of the Premiére et 
Deuxieme Exposition d’art photographi- 
que, Paris, 1894 and 1895, consisting of 
two folio volumes with full-page illustra- 
tions. The number of catalogues is quite 
large and it would be difficult and perhaps 
impossible to duplicate them. 

[he individual works in the collection 
treat generally‘of the technique of photog- 
raphy. A fine work! is that by G. Bald- 
win Brown on the Glasgow School of Paint- 
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ers, containing fifty-four reproductions in 
photogravure by J]. Craig Annan. Stu- 
dents of photography as well as those more 
practised in the art will find the collection 
most useful. 

The donor was for many 
still, one of the leaders among amateur 


vears, and Is 
For some years he edited 
Camera Notes, Camera 
“291,” which are splendid ex- 


photographers. 
and_ published 
Work, and 
amples of photography and printing. He 
has always been interested in the develop- 
ment of our Library. 

\ Loan oF EXCEPTIONAL IMPORTANCE 
In a remarkable collection which has been 
lent to the Museum anonymously will b« 
found a number of famous pictures. Among 
these are two paintings by Degas which 
have already been seen here, having been 
lent to the Exhibition of French Impres- 
sionists and Post-Impressionists. The gay 
bouquet of colors in the Foyer de la Dans« 
painted about 1872 
73, contrasts strongly the amazing 
gray tones of the Répétition au Foyer de la 


shown in Gallery 21 
with 


Danse (in Gallery 20), painted about 1875 

\t the head of the English pictures of the 
collection, exhibited in Gallery 24, should 
be placed a brilliant sketch by Constabl 
entitled Salisbury Cathedral, from which 
pictur 
which, 


freshness and 


he afterwards painted the large 
in the South Kensington Museum 
however, lacks much of the 
worl It 
from nature and, 


spontaneity of this seems to 
have been done direct] 
though painted before 1823, the open-air 
effect compares favorably with the work of 
the Impressionists of the end of the cen- 
tury. The Honorable Mrs. Watson by 
Reynolds, which is placed above the Con 
stable, was commented upon before in the 
BULLETIN at the time of the Fiftieth An- 
Exhibition. In addition there 
portraits, Mrs. Sey- 
Mary, 


Gains 


niversary 
are other excellent 
mour Damer, also by Re 
Lady Carr, and Sir Paul Pechell, by 
borough; and a charming study of a Sleep- 
ing Baby by George Frederick Watts. 


nolds: 


lhe one early picture in the group ts 
Portrait of a Man by a north Italian artis 
of about 1500, perhaps Bernardino de’ Cont! 


Among other objects included in thi 
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letry commode with ormolu) mount 


the Louis XV period, and two signed ex- 


asional table so 


amples of the small oc 


popular in the second half of the eighteent! 


1 


century) There are also an 


writing desk with mirror showing the severe 


form popular in the very last years ol 


the reign of Louis XVI 


] | 
eXamples Of mid-ergnteenth-centur 


the Museum may confer upon those wh 


| served it most generously is to enroll 
them in the group called Benefactors \t 
tl ast meeting of the Board of Truste« 
held December 1t8, George Blumentha 
himself a Trustee, clected t Ws clas 


bequeathed to the Must 
$250,000, was added to the list 


[he Trustees 


sirous of showing their appreciation of ser- 


vices rendered to the 


Honorary Fellow for Life, Mrs. Charles F. 
Williams. The Fellowship in Perpetuity of 
William D. Everit was transferred to Paul 


B. Tallman, and the fellowship in the same 


class of the late George Gordon King was 


transferred to Edward King 
Members elected to ot 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Pierre 
Brun, G. J. Demott 
FELLOWS FOR LIF! 
D. Everett Waid 


CONTRIBUTING 


er classes were 


Members, John F. Erd 

mann and Paul M. Warburg. 
FELLOWSHIP M 

Charles B. Squier, Henry R. Tai 

1 udwig Vogelstein 


interesting 


L. Le- 


EMBERS, Paul A. Isler, 
] 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS. 
W. Aldrich, James S. Alexander, Joseph § 
\uerbach, William H. Baldridge, Willian 
D. Baldwin, Mrs. M. L. Bell, Hamilton | 
Benjamin, Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs 
Robert J. Campbell, Howard E. Col 
Gilbert Colgate, Mrs. E. C. Convers; 
Gerhard M. Dahl, Mrs. Ira Davenport 
Mrs. Harriet E. Devoe, E. M. Diamant 
Dowd, Mrs. Pierrepont Edwards 
Joseph Gerl, Fred. P. Gever, George Gil. 
christ, Mrs. Hugh J. Grant, Arthur 
Grvmes, Wilham A. Hamann, W. L. Herp. 
Robert Hewitt Walker D 
Hines, Anton G. Hodenpyl, Mrs. Elon H 
Hooker, Miss Helen R. Johnson, Wilhian 
J. Knott, Otto R. Koechl, Louis \ 

Mrs. William Bateman Leeds, Mrs. Charles 
3. Longman 


|. Liebmann, Mrs. Evelvn B 
Batchelder), James B. Mabon, Eugene | 
Mapes, William Kk. Meyer, Mrs. Albert G 
Milbanks, Miss Caroline L. Morgan, Mrs 
John R. Morron, C. Fred. Mosle, Mrs 
Eustis Paine, Mrs. Douglas Parmentier 
Mrs. Rembrandt Peale, Jr., Frank Poel 
Mrs. Charles Frank Pope, Miss Eva ¢ 
Putnev, Mrs. Norman P. Ream, Mrs 
Andrew W. Rose, Ewald H. Schniewind 
Carl Schoen, Mrs. Frank Hall Scott, Miss 
Marv F. Scoville, Mrs. Charles H. Sherrill 
J. E. Spingarn, Miss Susan M. Sturges 
Walter H. Sykes, Jr., Henry W. Taft, Mrs 
Schuvler Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Howard | 
Whitney, Mrs. Park M. Woolley, and A 
Murray Young 

ANNUAI 
number of 121 


lhe Trustees wish to ¢ xpress their sincere 


Mrs. Winthro; 


loseph | 


stadt, Mrs. 


Ledoux 


MEMBERS were elected to th 


appreciation to those who have come to the 


support of the Museum through its mem- 


bership and particularly to the Annua 
Members who have generousl\ 


the transfer of their names to a_ higher 


allowed 


Winthrop 
Joseph \ 
Willian 


milton | LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


en, Mrs : 
; DECEMBER, I[922 
E, Cole 


LON Verse CLASS OBJEC! SOURCI 
/Venport \NTIIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN Objects (1621) from Lisht, consisting of 
Jiamant, | Third Egyptian Room statuettes, reliefs, implements, toilet ar- 
“dwards ticles, jewelry, amulets and scarabs, 
ree Gil- ivory wands, figures and vases of various 
materials, XII-X XII dyn.; objects (328 
Arthur | from Thebes, consisting of necklaces of 
_. Hern- the Princess Mait and three foundation 
Iker D deposits from the Temple of Mentuhotep, 
Elon H a foundation deposit from the Temple 
Willian of Hatshepsut, letters and accounts on 
Mian papyrus, and other miscellaneous mater- 
Ledoux ial, mostly XI-XVIII dyn..... Excavations of Museum’s 
Charles Egyptian Expedition, 1920 
ongman = 
on Fifth Avenue’ En- 
igene E trance Hall Black granite statues (2) of Merneptah 
Ibert G from Temple of Amon, Luxor, XIX dyn. Presented by Egyptian Ge 
n, Mrs ernment in exchange for 
e Mrs antiquities from 1921 Mus- 
: eum excavations 
nentier 
k Poel \RMS AND ARMOR... Sword, American, first third of XIX cent. Gift of Carl Otto von Niel 
Eva C Wing H, Room 7 busch 
, Mrs oh s Vase, Persian (Sassanian), III-IV cent Gift of G. ]. Demott 
om Wing Ek, Room 14 
lewind Wing E, Room 14 Oil vessel, Persian (Rhages), 1V-V cent Gift of R. Khan Moni 
t, Miss Wing E, Room 14 Vase, VII-X cent.; bowl (Guebry type 
Sherrill ibt. IX cent.; tile, XII] cent.; Rhages 
turges b w a cent.; plate X\ XVI 
cen ersian vanels (5) of tiles 
ft, Mrs Svro-Damascan nls XVI-XVII cent 
vard | ases (2) and dish, by C. Olsen; vase 
and A by Ove Larsen; figure of an ape, by 
Knud Kyhn ill of Bing and Grondahl, 
to the Copenhagen vase and cup, by [ hirs- 
> lund, Kahler Potteries,—Danish, mod 
ern; plate, by Chaplet; vases (2) and 
sincere jar, by Lenoble; vases (2) and cup, by 
> to the Decoeur cup, plate, and vase, by Au- 
meds gust Delaherche; vase, cup, and plate 
by Methey,—French, modern; plates (2 
\nnua by Henry Varnum Poor; bowl, by Falk 
lowed off; vase with cover,—American, mod 
higher ern , ae ‘ Purchas 
COSTUMES .. *Robe de Vierge, French, early XVI cent. Purchasé 
DRAWINGS Watercolors (3): A Hindu Prince Dream- 
Floor I], Room 25 ing (Nijinsky), The Shepherds Daphnis 
and Chloé, and A Russian Worshiper, 
by Léon Bakst, Russian, contemporary Gift of S 'B) 
*Decorative designs (7), by Hunt Diede 
rich, American, modern ora Purchase 
ASS *Vase, by Gallé; vases (2) and cup, by Dé 
corchement, French, modern Purchase 
JEWELRY ...... Earring, gold filigree, excavated at Rhages 


Wing E, Room 14 Persian, XII-XII1 cent ia8-% Purchase 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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M " ter bottles (2), temple lamps (3), temple 
Wing Ek, Room 14 imp chains (2), and wine vessel, XVI Wi 
ent.; covered jars (2), censer, lamp chains a 
principally brass, XVII cent.; hang- \: 
ing temple lantern, XVIII cent.,—-Hin- dg 
‘silver figure of a bird, Austrian 
modern; *bronze candelabra (2), by Pau 
Manship; silver box \merican, modern Purch 
Misc \N *Panel of w paper, French, Duirectoirt } 
PAINTIN ‘The | Fight, by Francisco José Goya 
Floor II, Room 16 Spanish, 1746-1828; portrait of Samu 
Mifflin, and portrait of Rebecca Edghi 
) er GT nter Rebec Mit 
Francis. | h | Charles Willso 
\meri j 82 -urchas c 
\t e ( metery | \ \ rs : 
by Pa | D s, Frencl nter 
porary Gift of George Blument 
*Incense, by Per Del \ N.A 


\merican, 1849-1914 Gift of Miss Olive S. Del 





PRINTS, EN VINGS, ET Co tion of prints { rious Jat 
Wing |, Study Roon nese artists Purchas 
SCULPT Stone st ‘ Vi { ( 1 Erencl 
Wing |, Roon 1470-1480 Gift of G. ]. Demott 
Wing |. Room 12 ronze mask oft r sat hy | 
It 55 040 | I 
X i ‘Strip of weaving, Spanish (Castilian 
XVII cent ; Gift of Edgar L. Ashley 
*lembroidered pictur Ship \merk . 
te NVITT-« irly XIX cent Gift of Miss Jennie |. Dr 
er 
br nts (2 Egypt-Aral VITI--X 
ng tk, Koor n batik pant nd s« Javanese 
k panel, Sumatr XIX t batik R 
cloth, designed ar xecuted by : 
Marguerite Zoract Purcl ar 
\\ N | N Ct S ind chest tre is We 
i can, XVI-XVIII « n 
arly XVIII cent rl\ \ 
Wing |], Room 11 XVIII cent.; sofa, Fr I Purchase i 
Wing F, Room 12 Sedan chair, Italian, a 18) Gift of J. Pierpont Morg 
Wing H, Room 19 Sofa, French, 1860—187¢ Gift of A. Decour 
\NrrouiTies—Classical Beads, pendants, and seals, Early Minoan 
First Classical Room Late Minoan period Anonvmous Loan 
Co} \MICS Flower pots (2 chun yao, Cnines Sung ‘ 
Floor II, Room 5 dyn (960 128 Lent by Owen Roberts 
Floor Il, Room 5 Vases (6), Chinese, K’ang-hsi period (1662 - 
1722 is \nonymous Loan 


COSTUMES... Shawls (2), Persian, XVII-XVIII cent Lent by Mrs. J. S. Morrin Wi 
Wing H, Room 19 
Wing H, Room 19 Shawls (5), Indian, XIX cent lent by Mrs. Morris Hawkes 
Wing H, Room 19 Shawl, Indian, XIX cent lent by Miss J. Jenssen 
Wing H, Room 19 Shawl, Indian, early XIX cent Lent by Mrs. |. Vanderpoe 
Wing H, Room 19 Shawls (4), Indian, XIX cent Lent by Mrs. Charles D *No 

Dickey 
\\ ing‘H,{Room 19 Shawls (2), Indian, XIX cent. Lent by Mrs. Howard [ow 


senda 


Not vet place on Exhibitior 


s) 








Imentt 


DeLuc 


Morgar 


yrrin 


lawkes 
sen. 

lerpoel 
rles D 


| Ow! 


Bl 


CLASS 


Wing H, Room 19 


Wing H, Room 19 


Mi TALWORK 


Floor I] 


Room 22 


INTINGS : 
Floor I], Room 24 


Floor Il, Room 21 


Floor I] Room 


25 


PIURE 
Wing E, Room 11 
Wing J], Room 11 
Wing J], Room 12 

TEXTILES 


WOODWORK AND FURNI- 


TURE or 
Wing J, Room 11 


rIN OF THE MI 


FQN 


iwl, Indian, XIX cent 


S<TROPOLITAN MI 


OBJEC] 


or English, XIX cent 


Shawls (2), India 


Shawls (2), India 


*Shawl, Indian 


*Shawl, French 


XIX cent. 


n, XIX cent 


n, XIX cent 


XIX cent 


Paisley shawl 


*Shawls (2), English, XIX cent 


Silver spoon, maker, Samuel Clark 


ican (Boston 

Nik 
Portrait of a 
lan, abt 


1550 


10590 1705 


; portrait of Hon 


SEI 


: shawl, French 


\mer- 


Man, artist unknown, Ital- 
Mrs 


Watson, and portrait of Hon. Mrs. Sey- 


mour Damer, 


Cathed 
1537 
deri k \\ att 


isbury 


Fre 


by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
3-1792); portrait of Sir Paul Pechell, 
and portrait of 
thomas Gainsborough, 1727 


Mary, Lady Carr, 


ral, by John 


$ (1817-1904 English 


by 
1788: Sal 
] 
Constable 
- Study of a Baby, by George 


*Head of a Girl, by Jean Baptiste Greuze 


1805): * 





\delaide Labille Guyard 


Woman with a 
Cupid, by 
1790-19575 
and | a Répeét 
by tdgard 

French 


of a | ad\ 


$9 


pe rtrait 
1Oo2 


Panther, and \ 


Le 


Degas 1834-1917 


/ 


} 
Y. DY 


enus and 
Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 
Fover de la Dans« 
ition au Fover de la Danse, 


Immaculate Conception, by Bartolomé ks- 


thh 
tél 


in Murillo, 
creen, Porcupir 
ler, American 


| 
Stone head 


Bodh 


Chinese, Wei dyn. (221-204 A 


*Silver-gilt statu 


ind Virgin and 
relief, portrait 
lated 1758,—I 


E qu strian Wa 


of a Lady 


Spanish, 16017-1082 


1es, by Robert W. Char 


contemporary 


isattva, from Yun-k 
1) 

‘ttes (2), Saint Barbar 

Child, XV cent.; marl 


signed \ 


issi 
rench; bronze statuett 
rrior, by Riccio, 1470 


Venus Marina 


1532; bronze statuette, 
Danese Cattaneo: bronze statuette, Mar 
Carrving Child, Italian, XVI cent 
*Collection of rugs (44), principally Per 
sian and Asia Minor, XI\ Vil cent 
\rmchairs (4), side chairs (2), tables 
commode, and bonheur du jour rench 
XVIII cent 
‘Swivel chair, by Duncan Phyfe, Amer 
can, early XIX cent 


*Not vet placed onjExhibition 
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Curator of At B ) DEAN 
Curator of Far | \ S.C. Boscu Ret 
Curator of Prints WittrAMM. Ivins, ] 
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Assistant I rea rer Eviat T. Foort 
Librarian WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
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ip of the Buildin CON] Hy VITI 


MEMBERSHIP 


ntribut 


or dev swe 


Henry S. PRITCHETT 


EDWARD ROBINSON 


GOE 


> 
350,000 


| ute 
FELLOW IN Py I ITY, Who contribute 5,000 
| ELLOW FOR | IFt who cor tribute 1,000 
CONTRI \ Mi MBI who pay an 

nually 250 
Fy l \ ! Mi iBT no pay in- 

ni \ I ) 
SUSTAINING MEMBI who pay annually 25 
\NNUAL MEMBERS, Who pay annually 10 

PRIVILEGI All ' re enti 1 to the 
following privileges 





\ ticket admitting the member and his family 


ind non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays 
len complimentary tickets a year, each of 

whict Imits the Dearer once, on either Monday 

( Friday | 
\n in\ given | 

Y\ 1¢ lr Sie i TE 
I he B IN 
\ set nd ener 
Contributing, Sust: ; 


na , upon request ( 
to the Museum acc 
their families are included in the 
general reception and subscrip- } 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they sha 
It 1 to be elected Fell ws for Life, andt 
f the Cory ion. For 
secretary 





ers; | YVoLt 
Invitation toam 


whenever their 





De entitles 


bers « 





pecome e 


further particulars, a 


ADMISSION 


oOrat 


ldress the 


from 10 A.M. to; 


Saturday 


ISSsION Teé 





25 cents ept members an 


iIders of complimentary tickets 


Members 








entation of their tickets Persons h 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled 
one admittance on a pay day 

MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 


direction or 


tions of the Mu 


specla assistan 


in studying the collec seum ma} 
secure the services of taff 


to the Secretary \n 


members of the stati 


ication ippointmer 


preferably be made in ad 











heir uidance To Il others 

llar an hour is made h 

r twenty-l cents for ¢ 

xceeding four in mber 

LEGES TO STUDENTS 

pupils, Ss and for use ol the | 
brary, « y rooms, lending collec- 
tions, and collections in the Museum, see speci 
leaflet 


nd to phot 


Requests lor permits to 
graph in the 
the Secretary 
and 
Permits are 


cOopVv a 
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